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All Europe had its eyes fixed on Dresden. Except
perhaps the Prussians, who were aroused to the high-
est excitement, and thought only of avenging Jena,
every nation desired peace, and hoped that Napoleon's
moderation would make this possible. Such, too, was
Metternich's feeling when he reached the capital of
Saxony to hold a decisive conference with the winner
of Liitzen.

We have no hesitation in saying that we always
have a little distrust of narrations made from mem-
ory, especially when they deal with so long an inter-
view as that which took place at the Marcolini Palace,
June 26, 1813, between Napoleon and Metternich, as
is recorded by the Austrian statesman with the minut-
est detail. Reading the report of this famous con-
versation, which began at quarter to twelve, and
lasted till half-past eight in the evening, one would
imagine that a short-hand writer had been present,
taking down every word. However wonderful a
man's memory may be, it is incapable of such a feat.
Doubtless the account is in the main accurate; but
the form cannot be literally given, and many of the sen-
tences appear to us to belong more to fiction than to his-
tory. The two principal accounts are those of Prince
Metternich and of Thiers, who received his informa-
tion from the Prince; yet the two reports are far from
being absolutely identical. Thiers took care to say
that this famous interview is the most difficult of all
those in which Napoleon took part to reproduce, from
the lack of satisfactory documents. He says, speak-